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MgCl2 and KC1. On account of the existence of car-nallite we have:
J. MgCl2. 6H20, MgCl2KCl. 6H20.
1,000 molecules H20, 105 molecules MgCl2, i molecule K2C12.
K. MgCl2KCl,6H2O, KC1.
j ,000 molecules H20, 99 molecules MgCl2, i molecule K2C12.
3. Triple combinations.
WMe the preceding is connected with what has been considered previously, and forms indeed only an application of it to special cases, the problem now before us is the essentially new part of the present section. Both the fundamental mode of treatment, and the graphical representation of it, deserve on that account a thorough discussion.
The most important point to note in the theory is the number of substances that must be in contact with the solution in order that it may have a given concentration at a given temperature. Note that the solutions in question may all be derived from any three of the salts, KC1, MgCl2, MgS04, andK2S04. Beginning, e.g.,with KC1, the solution, at a given temperature, has a definite composition when one solid, KC1 itself, is present; introducing K2S04, the composition again becomes definite on presence of a second solid, K2S04 in this case; if finally we introduce a third salt, MgS04, the concentration again changes till a new salt separates out, K2S04.MgSO4.6H2O in this case, and it becomes definite with three solids in contact with the solution.
Gibbs' phase rule leads to the same conclusion, stating that the composition of the so-called phases, i.e. mechanically separable parts, and therefore of the solution, is definite, when the number of phases exceeds the number of substances by one. ' Substances' here means the components which are necessary and sufficient to construct the